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IN LONDON. 


—woe- 


HE St. James’s Theatre has for many years past 
been one of the unlucky ones of London. Good 
and bad have fared there very much alike; for a first 
night success dies out there’ so soon that it is barely 
distinguishable, so far as the treasury is concerned, from 
a failure. The latest manager to tempt fortune in 
King-street is Mr. S. Hayes, who leads off with a series 
of reforms sensibly calculated to win popularity for the 
house, by attention to the minor comforts of the 
audience. The extravagant price to which stalls have 
of late years risen is to be modified, long runs are 
to be abolished, fees are to be done away with, 
and no exorbitant profit is to be made upon the 
supply of refreshments. We are also told that standard 
plays are to be given in a sterling fashion, and that the 
entertainment provided shall thus be not only cheap 
and comfortable, but ambitious and excellent. After 
all this, the first performance, that of the School for 
Scandal, by a cast in no way first-rate, comes as a 
sad disappointment. The comedy has been put on the 
boards presumably in order to give Miss Ada Caven- 
dish an opportunity of appearing before the London 
public as Lady Teazle previously to her departure 
for America. But Miss Cavendish’s strength in 
romantic drama as a Lady Clancarty or a - Mercy 
Merrick does not help her to deal satisfactorily with 
Sir Peter’s troublesome but delightful wife. She is too 
hard and stagey and jerky; and her society-manner is 
not to. be distinguished—as should be the case—from 
that of the born-fashionables around her. When she 
wheedles Sir Peter her spirit is by no means that which 
we should expect from the country-bred bride just 
learning the vicious lessons taught by her new neigh- 
bours. When she quarrels, her temper is too bitter; 
when she laughs, her merriment is palpably assumed. 
Clever and conscientious actress as she is, Miss Cavendish 
utterly fails here to do justice either to herself or to the 
famous réle which she undertakes; the merits of her ex- 
pression of intense feeling are wasted, the faults of her 
mechanical style are accentuated. 

Useful impersonation although Mr. W. H. Stephens’s 
Sir Peter Teazle is, it cannot be considered interesting 
after those of Mr. Phelps and Mr. W. Farren. Tradi- 
tion is carefully followed, and the time-honoured points 
are accurately made, but the sympathetic humour is 
missed. Mr. Atkins is a dry, rather than a genial, 
Sir Oliver Surface. As Charles Surface, Mr. W. 
Herbert appears to great advantage, though he has yet 
to acquire the breadth of style necessary to give full 
weight to Sheridan’s comedy. It is a great thing 
to have a Charles who can _ bear himself 
like a gallant young gentleman, who can wear 
his gay attire as though it belonged to him, and 
who can treat his inferiors pleasantly and genially 
without descending to their level. Too many of 
our Charleses utterly fail to suggest that the dashing 
young spendthrift was well-bred and had all the outward 
marks of a gentleman, Mr. Herbert’s. stiffness of 








manner is wearing off, and his voice shows decided 
improvement. The Joseph of Mr. Forrester is con- 
ventional, heavy, and dull. Mr. Clayton remains one 
of the best Josephs whom we can recollect, and to 
him Mr. Forrester affords the most striking possible 
contrast. 

The rest of the cast, with the exception of Mr. Odell’s 
Moses, has little character or significance ; the Jew 
money-lender, however, is presented with effect, and 
yet with a praiseworthy absence of the affected exaggera- 
tion so often expended upon the part. Miss Stafford, 
a débutante as Maria, will make herself far less 
ridiculous if she would substitute a natural girlish 
manner for the stagey tricks of bearing and speech which 
she seems to think necessary upon the stage. On the 
whole, it seems clear that the stamp of performance will 
have to be greatly improved if much good is to be done 
with the St. James’s series of classical plays, 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


++ 


N the majority of the provincial theatres, as we 
stated last week, pantomime is now reigning 
supreme, and for a few weeks to come our intelligence 
from the country will be wanting in both bulk and 
variety. There are many wise and thoughtful men who 
maintain that as far as London is concerned pantomime 
has seen its best days—nay, that before long Harlequin 
and his companions will virtually disappear from the 
scene. How far this opinion is well founded we are not 
at present called upon to say, but there can be no doubt 
that beyond the precincts of the great city the attrac- 
tiveness of the particular form of entertainment we are 
speaking of has increased rather than diminished, as 
the crowds which besiege the theatres in the more 
populous cities and towns at Yuletide will suffice to show. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the tradition that old Father 
Christmas regards pieces of a solemn or even sober 
comedy interest with an unfavourable eye, some mana- 
gers are courageous enough to adhere to the—we use 
the adjective in its most comprehensive theatrical sense 
—“legitimate” drama. This week, for example, 
Caste, Owrs, School, and other comedies of the same 
pen are being played at the Theatre Royal, Barrow-in- 
Furness, by Mr. Craven Robertson’s effective company ; 
Malle. Beatrice is familiarising the playgoers of North- 
ampton with the Anglicised-French plays of which her 
vépertoire exclusively consists; Our Boys, as repre- 
sented by Mr. William Duck’s company, creates as 
much amusement at the Bristol Old Theatre Royal 
as would the irregular proceedings of the clown; Mr. 
H. M. Pitt’s company, provided with such excellent 
comedies as False Shame and New Men and Old 
Acres, are in possession of the Royal Opera House at 
Londonderry ; Miss Louise Hibbert is proving at Lin- 
coln with what strength she can grasp such different 
characters as Lady Macbeth, Rosalind, and Juliet, 
and Jast, but not least, Mr. Barry Sullivan is in the 
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middle of his three weeks’ engagement at the Theatre 
Royal, Belfast. One of the characters he has essayed 
there is one in which he appears less frequently than 
Richard III. and Beverley—Macbeth. ‘“ Mr. Sullivan’s 
representation,” says the News Letter, “is one of those 
which are read in an instant, and undergo no change, 
under circumstances however variable it may be seen. 
The fierce, unrelenting soldier-butcher appeared in the 
first act, and in every subsequent scene. There was no 
touch of pity in his nature, however many there are 
undoubtedly in the words he speaks according to Shak- 
spere. One has only to hear Mr. Sullivan’s enunciation 
of the passage so full of marvellous pathos—* Duncan 
is in his grave ’—to become aware of the truth of this 
statement. In the character of Macbeth—according to 
Mr. Sullivan, at least—there are none of those altera- 
tions of passion and remorse which become more fierce 
towards the conclusion of the tragedy according to 
Shakspere. Mr. Sullivan’s Macbeth is a bloodthirsty 
monster, with his heart set upon nothing but murder 
and slaughter after his first commission of crime. Now, 
we cannot doubt that this representation is much more 
consistent with the original Macbeth than the character 
drawn by Shakspere. At the same time, while we 
heartily commend the consistency of Mr. Sullivan’s 
creation as an illustration of a doubtful period of his- 
tory, we cannot bring ourselves to condemn the wonder- 
fully fine and subtle character of Shakspere’s Macbeth 
because it was an anachronism. Nay, there are some 
persons so utterly callous as regards historical con- 
sistency as to be indifferent to even the very 
existence of the deposer of King Duncan of 
Scotland in the early part of the _ eleventh 
century. At any rate, we know that Macbeth was a 
soldier in a barbarous country at a barbarous period, 
and Mr. Sullivan’s reading of the part was certainly 
chronologically correct. It is really refreshing in this 
age, when subtlety of delineation and accuracy of detail 
seem to be the only elements of acting thought worthy 
of success, to observe how such a broadly-drawn in- 
genuous representation as that of Mr. Sullivan is appre- 
ciated. Mr. Sullivan is a giant, who scorns the 
trivialities by means of which modern actors make 
their conception of the parts they undertake known to 
the audience as by an electric flash. A glance, a 
motion of the hand, the toying with a handkerchief— 
each of these means some actors employ with an effect 
that comes like a revelation upon the audience, and 
sends them away thoughtful, and most likely per- 
plexed. But Mr. Sullivan, as we have said, towers 
above making use of such devices; all his impersona- 
tions are broad and as ingenuous as possible, and the 
result is that he never perplexes an audience, and a 
most agreeable evening is passed in the theatre ob- 
serving his splendid powers of elocution. The old 
musical scenes, of which everybody is now tired, 
and which interfere so terribly with the dramatist’s 
design, were, as usual, retained.” 








IN PARIS. 


—ror— 


HE Théatre Lyrique has for some time past been 
very unfortunate—so unfortunate, indeed, that 

M. Vizentini is determined that, unless the State in- 
creases his subvention, he will try the effect of opéra 
comique, and even of opéra bouffe, in place of such 
works as he has been accustomed to produce. By way 
of proving this he has already put Orphée aux Enfers 
in rehearsal. Last week, however, as if to give pure 
opera another chance, he brought out Gilles de Bretagne, 
a new musical piece in four acts, the music by M, 





Knowalski, the pianist, and the libretto by Madame 
Perronet. It is to be feared that the result of the ex- 
periment is not such as to induce M. Vizentini to cling 
to his former policy. Gilles de Bretagne is one of the 
weakest pieces of its kind that have heen seen in Paris 
for many years. In the first place, the story is so in- 
effectively told that more than one grave Paris paper 
has turned it into ridicule by speaking of the principal 
characters, not by the names assigned to them, as is 
usually the case, but as the “ fat baritone,” the “ thin 
tenor,” and soon. Perhaps we cannot do better than 
give an outline of the plot in the same spirit. The 
heroine, then, is loved by a “ fat baritone,” but per- 


‘versely fixes her affections on a “thin tenor.” Now it 


unfortunately happens that the “ fat baritone,” unlike 
the “ thin tenor,” is on the best terms with the young 
lady’s guardian, who imperiously commands her to 
accept his addresses. In this strait the heroine has 
recourse to an ingenious but not irreproachable 
stratagem. She gets the thin tenor into her bed- 
room, makes him drink a narcotic, has him laid 
tenderly on the bed, and allows him to be discovered 
there when her guardian and some friends come to 
acquaint her with the arrangements that have been 
made for her marriage with the fat baritone. The 
guardian, anxious to avoid a scandal, thereupon, as 
she has anticipated, gives his consent to her being 
united to the man of her choice. The piece, however, 
does not end at this point. The fat baritone, smarting 
under his disappointment, causes his rival to be 
immured in a dungeon on a charge of high treason, 
and it is more than probable that the thin tenor’s head 
would fall on the scaffold if at the eleventh hour the 
Prince did not yield to the supplications of the heroine 
to spare a life so dear to her. The fat baritone, abso- 
lutely maddened by this second blow, incontinently 
assassinates the tenor, and is himself executed with all 
due solemnity for the crime. It is hardly necessary 
to say that unless a story of this kind is treated 
with an able and sympathetic hand the result 
must be simply disastrous, and Madame Perronet, it 
appears to us, has no excuse for undertaking so onerous 
a task. The music, though not without very pleasing 
passages, does not, as a whole, rise above mediocrity, 
especially as regards the orchestration. Nor can the 
acting and singing be unreservedly commended. 
Madame Puisais, who won a prize at the Conservatoire 
last summer, falls below expectation as the heroine, and 
the representatives of the thin tenor and the fat 
baritone seem to have been depressed from the outset 
by the ludicrous nature of the characters they had to 
play. The failure of Gilles de Bretagne, indeed, is 
in all respects complete, and one is tempted to suspect 
that it has only been produced in order to give the 
manager a colourable pretext for returning to a lower 
but more remunerative class of entertainment than we 
have usually obtained at his theatre. 

Several of the minor theatres have produced revues, 
as is usual at the end of the year. That at the Athénée 
is entitled Les Boniments de l Année, and was com- 
pletely successful. It is, of course, impossible to give a 
detailed account of pieces of this kind, which have no 
plot, but consist of a number of allusions to the literary 
and dramatic events of the year more or less cleverly 
strung together. If politics were admissible the past 
year would furnish a rare abundance of material, but 
the censwre rigorously excludes anything of the sort. 
Parodies of scenes in the most popular plays running at 
the leading theatres are generally the most success- 
ful features of the revue, and Les Boniments 
de UVAnnée abounds in such parodies. Happiest, 
perhaps, was that of the great scene in Une 
Cause Célébre between the convict and his daughter, 
which brings prominently to the front a hitherto un- 
known actor, a M. Douval, who imitates M. Dumaine 
with surprising reality. The closing scene of Hernane 
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is treated in a less realistic spirit, and Mdme. 
Montrouge cannot be accused of too closely imitating 
the Dofia Sol of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, but she, with 
M. Allart as Hernani, succeeds in extracting a good deal 
of fun out of a scene which excites very different senti- 
ments at the Francais. The new little Thédtre de la 
Porte Saint-Denis has produced a revwe, under the 
modest tile of On fait ce qwon peut, which excites a 
feeling of surprise that so much can be done in such a 
small space. The revue at the Théatre Taitbout is en- 
titled On fera du bruit ce soir, whereby the authors no 
doubt meant something very different from the catcalling 
and riotous conduct which have too frequently rendered 
this little theatre a disgrace to the intelligent quarter 
of Paris in which it is situate. On the first night of 
the new piece the house was filled for the most part 
with noisy youths, who amused themselves by imitating 
the cries of various animals, and rendering utterly 
inaudible the somewhat higher mimic efforts of the 
actors. The Thédtre des Menus Plaisirs produced its 
revue considerably before the usual period. Les Menus 
Plaisirs de V Année, as it is called, was noticed in our 
columns three weeks ago, and we need only add that it 
maintains its success, Mdlle. Berthe Legrand’s clever 
imitation of Madame Chaumont being one of its most 
striking features. 

Une Cause Célebre, the drama recently produced 
with such success at the Ambigu, has been transferred 
to the larger stage of the Porte Saint-Martin, where it 
is atracting very large audiences. At the Ambigu, La Case 
de VOnele Tom (Uncle Tom’s Cabin), a drama in eight 
acts, by MM. Dumanoir and Dennery, was revived on 
Saturday evening for the début at that house of Mdlle. 
Tallandiera. We reserve our notice for next week, both 
of this revival and of the first performance on the same 
evening of La belle Madame Donis, a piece in four 
acts, by MM. Edmond Gondinet and Hector Malot, 
founded upon the latter gentleman’s well-known novel 
of the same name. We may, however, say that the 
new piece is a great success; the earlier acts are pure 
comedy, while in the later acts the play assumes a more 
serious interest. M. Saint-Germain distinguished him- 
self highly by his skilful acting of an odious character. 
Mdme. Fromentin, Mdlle. Legault, and Mdme. Massin 
are also prominent in the cast, which is a strong one. 





IN VIENNA. 


——159—— 


: ee performance of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell by the 
students of the University, which had long been in 
preparation, and had encountered many obstacles and 
not a little opposition on the part of some of the leading 
professors, came off at last on the 19th ult., at the 
Stadttheater, with brilliant success. The students 
entered fully into the spirit of the noble poem, and did 
great credit to the training of Herr Strakosch, who was 
rewarded for the labours of many weeks by the ap- 
preciative applause of an enthusiastic audience. The 
mise-en-scene was very picturesque, and the stage 
groupings were admirable. The young gentleman 
who played the part of Werner Stauffacher, 
carried off the chief honours of the perform- 
ance, but the representatives of Tell, Melchthal, 
Attinghausen and Rudenz also rose high above the level 
of amateur acting. The few female réles of the play 
were filled by ladies of the Stadttheater, and Friulein 
Frank added to her already high reputation by her 
passionate rendering of Armgart, her delivery of the 
famous denunciation of the Vogt, in particular, being 
a splendid piece of declamation. To turn from amateur 
performances to the regular business of the Stadttheater, 





the only novelty produced since Newe Liebe is a German 
version of Miss Multon, the well-known French drama 
by MM. Belot and Nus, founded upon Mrs. Wood's 
sensation novel, East Lynne. Fraulein Frank was 
very pathetic as the unhappy woman who returns as a 
governess to her husband’s home, and drew many tears, 
especially in the painful scene at little Jeanne’s sick- 
bed. Miss Multon is essentially a one-part play, 
and of the other characters we need only say 
that they were adequately sustained by Frau 
Tyrolt and Herren Greve and Heinrich, A mis- 
understanding has unfortunately arisen between 
Fraulein Frank and the manager of the Stadttheater, 
and she threatens to leave the house where she gained 
her fame as an actress. There is some hope that this 
unsatisfactory result may yet be avoided, and if she can 
be induced to remain, she will soon make her appear- 
ance in the title-réle of M. Victor Hugo’s Marion De- 
lorme. The enterprising manager of this house has 
purchased the sole right of performing, in Austria, 
M. Gondinet’s new comedy, Le Club, which is proving 
so attractive at the Paris Vaudeville. Lindau’s 
Bluthochzeit is to be revived at an early date, with 
Herr Robert as Charles IX. A new five-act comedy, by 
Herr Gottlieb Ritter, the joint author with M. 
Alphonse Daudet of Newe Lnebe, has been accepted, 
and will probably be produced in the course of January. 
It is entitled Der Mann seiner Fraw (His Wife’s 
Husband), and is said to have for its subject the 
position of a man who marries a distinguished actress. 

There has been nothing new at the Burgtheater since 
the production of German versions of two of Alfred de 
Musset’s plays, noticed by us last week. Those pieces 
have been repeated several times with success. Macbeth, 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, and some plays of the 
modern repertory have also been performed. The 
principal recent event at the Court Opera has been the 
appearance of Herr Schott, the leading tenor of the 
Hanover Court Opera. His first part was the title-réle 
in Herr Wagner’s Tannhduser. His fine stage presence 
and powerful voice at once created a favourable im- 
pression, which was increased as the performance pro- 
ceeded. Frau Ehnn as Elizabeth, Frau Dillner as 
Venus, Herr Bignio as Wolfrum, and Herr Rokitansky 
as the Landgraf contributed greatly to the success of 
the performance. Herr Schott’s other parts were 
Manrico in Il Trovatore and the title-réle of Herr 
Wagner's Lohengrin. From a dramatic point of view 
his performances left little to be desired, but musically 
they were less satisfactory, as he frequently sang out of 
tune. 

The Theater an der Wien has produced, under 
the title Highteen Hundred and Seventy-Seven, a 
review of the year, somewhat after the fashion of 
the well-known Parisian revues. The Dramatic Pro- 
ductions of the Past Year, Midhat Pasha, the Railway 
Strike in America, and the Schipka Pass are amongst 
the titles of the tableaux into which the work is 
divided. The Carl Theater, which is soon to pass into 
new management, has of late produced no novelties, 
but confined itself to performances of an old opera- 
bouffe, of Offenbach. Herr Tewele, the popular come- 
dian, is said to be negotiating for a lease of the house. 





IN MILAN. 





N the Santo Stefano, as Boxing Day is here called, 
there was a revival of activity at all the theatres. 

La Scala, which had been closed since the departure of 
Madame Patti, reopened its doors with Meyerbeer’s 
LT’ Africana, and a strong operatic company, comprising 
the names of Mdmes. Fossa, Garbini, Fricci, and Gal- 
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lassi; Signori Sani and Tamagno (tenors) and several 
baritone and bass singers of repute. Amongst the 
novelties to be produced are M. Gounod’s Cing-Mars, 
and Signor Auteri’s new opera, Jl Negriero. Before 
the end of the season Madame Patti and Signor Nicolini 
are to appear ten times in Verdi’s Aida and Donizetti’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor. As usual, ballets Waction 
are to form an important feature of the season, and 
Taglioni’s Ellinor and Fanatasca are to be produced 
with great splendour, with the charming Signora 
Rosina Mauri as premiére danseuse. 

The Dal Verme Theatre also promises an attractive 
programme for the winter season. It recently brought 
its autumn season to a successful termination. Verdi's 
Forza del Destino was played twenty-two times, and 
the same composer’s T'rovatore eleven times, and his 
Ballo in Maschera ten times, while the remaining 
seven nights of the season were devoted to Signor 
Ponchielli’s Lina, in which the composer’s wife, 
Signora Brambilla-Ponchielli, achieved a brilliant suc- 
cess in the title-réle. In the winter programme we 
again find the favourite name of Verdi in a prominent 
position, his Nabucco, Traviata, and Rigoletto being 
promised, together with La Favorita, Jone, I Foscari, 
Pacini’s Lorenzino de’ Medici, and a new opera by the 
young composer, Signor Alberto Giovannini. 

On the 16th December Signora Donadio, whose 
successes at Florence and Rome have been briefly 
noticed in our columns, submitted her budding re- 
putation to the severe test of Milanese criticism at the 
Carcano Theatre, where a vast audience assembled to 
hear the new singer. La Sonnambula was the opera 
selected for the occasion. The personal beauty of the 
new comer at once prepossessed the audience in her 
favour. During the earlier part of the first act, how- 
ever, the young singer evidently suffered much from 
nervousness, but before the end of the act she recovered 
her self-possession, and was much applauded for her 
singing in the duet, Son geloso, though the effect of 
that exquisite melody was greatly impaired by the in- 
efficiency of the tenor, Signor De Caprile. In the 
second act the success of the new singer was still 
more marked; but it was not till they had seen her 
as Rosina, in Jl Barbiere, that the Milanese 
public completely ratified the favourable verdict 
of Rome and Florence. In that delightful char- 
acter she fairly roused to enthusiasm an audience 
composed in a _ great measure of those who 
had recently seen Madame Patti in the same part. 
Signora Donadio is a charming Rosina, thoroughly 
entering into the comic spirit of the réle, and over- 
coming all the difficulties of the music with wonderful 
ease and steadiness. Her voice is of considerable com- 
pass, and her highest notes are quite free from shrillness. 
In the singing lesson, she executed the variations of 
Proch with such marvellous precision that she was 
unanimously encored. The Rosina was well supported 
by Signor Carpi, a perfect Figaro, Signor Gazul, a 
satisfactory Almaviva, Signor Lombardelli and Signor 
Papini as Don Basilio and Don Bartolo. The success of 
Signora Donadio has been so marked that she will pro- 
bably be heard ere long on a more important stage than 
that of the Carcano Theatre. 

At the Manzoni Theatre, the Bellotti-Bon company 
have brought their season to an end. Signor Paolo 
Ferrari’s Due Dame, played some dozen times, was the 
principal success of the season. M. Sardou’s Rabagas, 
or rather an Italian version of it, was performed several 
times in a very satisfactory manner, and always drew 
large houses. Signor Castelvecchio’s Frine was a 
failure. The winter season began on the 26th ult. with 
the Morelli company fresh from their successful cam- 
paign at the Valle Theatre in Rome. The principal 
novelty of their repertory is Signor Cossa’s historical 
drama, Cleopatra, which was recently produced by them 
in Rome, and proved attractive, though the critics were 





much divided as to merits. The leading actress of 
the Morelli company is Signora Tessero, whose imper- 
sonation of the Egyptian queen is said to be remark- 
ably fine. 








IN AMERICA. 





B the last mail we have received New York 

advices to the 20th ult. The only noticeable 
event up to that date was the production of Mr. Steele 
Mackaye’s new play, to which reference has already 
been made in The Theatre. Three or four years ago, 
it may be remembered, Mr. Mackaye appeared at the 
Crystal Palace as Hamlet in Mr. Tom Taylor’s version 
of Shakspere’s tragedy, but did not create a very deep 
impression. Recently, without entirely abandoning the 
stage, he has turned dramatic author, and his comedy 
—of which we may have more to say in our next issue 
—has been fairly well received. There can be no doubt 
that he appears to less advantage on, than in writing, 
for the stage. Theatre parties, so popular last winter, 
are again the vogue at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and 
the demand for places extends over the balance of Miss 
Anderson’s engagement. Madame Modjeska, the 
Countess Bozenta, was on her way from California when 
the mail left, and was to appear at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre on the 22nd ult. 

Theatricals at Philadelphia have of late been more 
interesting than is usually the case. First of all, Mr. 
George Rignold appeared there early in the month as 
Henry V., a character in which he is not likely to find 
a rival in America. Then came the Crushed Comedian 
—-a companion play, of course, to the Crushed 
Tragedian —with Mr. W. Davidge jun., as_ the 
unfortunate hero of the piece. This, in its turn, 
was followed by the Drunkard’s Home, a play 
depicting in a very harrowing fashion the evils 
of intemperance and the blessings of total abstention. 
Mr. John S. Clarke, not content with the proprietorship 
of the Walnut-street Theatre, has purchased, from Mr. 
Paul Brock, the Alhambra Theatre, Broad-street, above 
Spruce, for 150,000 dols., and was to open it at Christ- 
mas as a home of the farcical comedy, of which he is 
so able an exponent. 

The run of the Pink Dominosat the California Theatre, 
San Francisco, came to an end on the night of the 
8th ult. The piece, as has already been stated, was 
produced at both of the theatres of San Francisco. At 
Baldwin’s, an effort was made to treat it as a comedy, a 
dignity it would not bear. The other company played 
it as an unpretentious and rattling farce, which is far 
more in keeping with its tone and incidents. There 
were some lively discussions as to its morality, or rather 
immorality, but the clergy took no part in them. The 
head of a mercantile house in San Francisco, who is 
invariably to be found in the theatre when opéra-bouffe 
is in the bill, declared that the Pink Dominos is “ not 
as bad as Led Astray—it is much thinner.” 








EN PASSANT. 


— + 


ve Duke of Connaught has been taking a prominent 
part— also prominent parts—in amateur perform 
ances at Fermoy. The south of Ireland, by the way, was 
once famous in connection with amateur theatricals. It 
was at Kilkenny, we believe, that Sir William Wrixon 
Beecher met Miss O'Neill. 

THE fact that Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt has received from 
the French Government a commission to execute a bust of 
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Félicien David for the museum at Versailles, must, we 


presume, be taken as a proof that she has fully established - 


her right to a high position as a sculptress. By the way, 
her impersonation of Racine, in the little piece lately pro- 
duced at the Comédie Frangaise, leaves no doubt as to her 
versatility as an actress, besides showing to what advantage 
she appears in the male dress of the seventeenth century. 


Mr. Cartes Maruews, in a letter contradicting the 
rumoured report of his retirement, says :—‘‘That this may 
be my last season is quite possible, but that I intend it to 
be so is not the fact. My retirement, when it does take 
place, will be a necessity, not a choice, and I shall take 
with an ill grace to my armchair. In the first place, I am 
not of a retiring disposition, and next, I am too fond of 
my profession to relinquish it voluntarily. I have no wish 
to ‘lag superfluous on the stage,’ but as long as I continue 
to be favoured with full houses, joyous audiences, and good 
health, I couldn’t withdraw if I tried.” 


Durine the past year the Comédie Frangaise was singu- 
larly unfruitful in novelties, the only new piece of any 
pretensions produced in 1877 being M. Lomon’s Jean Dacier, 
which was played thirty times. L’Ami Fritz, produced on 
the 4th December, 1876, was played 73 times during the 
past year, being the highest number of representations 
attained by any piece. The most successful revival was 
that of George Sand’s Afarquis de Villemer, played 46 
times, though that of M. Victor Hugo’s Hernani promises 
to be still more successful, for though not produced till late 
in November, it has already been played 21 times. The 
classic dramatists were not neglected, for two of Corneille’s 
plays were performed, 5 of Racine’s, and 12 of Moliére’s, 
together with various pieces of Regnard, Marivaux, Beau- 
marchais, Sedaine, Picard, Scribe, De Vigny, Alfred de 
Musset, &c. No fewer than 76 different pieces were per- 
formed during the past year, and the house was closed on 
only three occasions, namely, Holy Thursday, Good Friday, 
and Easter Eve. 


Ir is asserted that Signor Salvini achieved only a 
succés d’estime in Paris. The population of that city, says 
Galignani, take but little interest in foreign performers. 
That, however, does not settle the point, and there is incon- 
trovertible evidence that the success of the great Italian 
tragedian during his engagement at the Salle Ventadour 
was more pronounced than has been alleged. The house 
was well attended every night, the leading critics 
waxed eloquent over his merits, and the production of 
La Morte Civile, it may be remembered, gave rise to 
perhaps the most extraordinary burst of enthusiasm which 
the historian of the French stage will have to record. But 
then it is impossible for a man to attain an exalted 
position without being exposed to misrepresentation and 
abuse. 


A MAN may be an excellent musician, yet have but 
little “music in his sole.” Anyone who wishes to arrive 
at the esoteric meaning of this should pay a visit to Jane 
Shore, at the Princess’s, and get a seat in the front row of 
the stalls. The band, through the entire performance, bob 
in and out of the orchestra with kaleidoscopic rapidity, not 
only destroying the illusion of the scene, but rendering 
many parts quite inaudible ; and when the “ klopedy-klop ” 
of their bluchers ceases, there issues from the cavernous 
depths of the mezzanine, weird and cabalistic words: “I 
go a shilling better,” and “ Aunty up and pass the buck,” 
which seem strangely out of harmony with Queen Eliza- 
beth’s fiery denunciation of the unhappy Jane. The play 
may be to these swains with clouted shoon the dull, tame 








Shore of Procter, but they should remember that the 
public who go to see Shore, also want to hear Shore. 


Mayacer McVicker, of Chicago, after an interval of 
many years, felt that he would like to repeat an early 
attempt at Falstaff. About half a dozen people came to 
see it. With characteristic pertinacity, he put on the 
posters next day the following announcement :—‘ In 
consequence of the fact that nobody came to the theatre 
last evening to witness the performance, the manager takes 
pleasure in informing the public that it will be repeated to- 
night.” And play it he did until he conquered an audience. 


Mr. Byron met an improvident and impecunious actor, 
who extracted a few sovereigns from him as a temporary 
loan. A few minutes after he encountered an old friend 
whom he had not seen for some months. ‘ Why, Byron,” 
said he, “ you're getting quite thin.” “Thin! I should 
think so; so would you. Why, I’ve lost several pounds in 
the last ten minutes !” 


Tua late M. Théodore Barritre once met a pretty actress, 
whose lover had jilted her, and opening the door of her 
coupé did all that was in his power to console her. But 
she would not be comforted. ‘No, no,” she cried, “I can 
never smile again. I must drown myself.” ‘ Very well,” 
said Barriére, calmly shutting the door ; “ we shall meet at 
the Morgue. Coachman, drive this lady to the river.” 


Yet M. Barriére once meditated suicide himself, and 
having loaded a pistol, called in a friend to receive his 
dying wishes. The friend did not attempt to dissuade him, 
but calmly jotted down the dying wishes. Then, while 
Barriére was writing a farewell letter, he took up the pistol 
and began examining it. It was cocked, and the muzzle was 
pointing directly at Barriére. The intending suicide ducked 
under the table with remarkable agility, crying, ‘ Look 
out! The infernal thing is loaded!” 


M. Sarpov’s new comedy for the Vaudeville, of which 
we spoke last week, will soon be in rehearsal. The heroine 
being a virtuous woman, the failure of the play is regarded 
as a foregone conclusion. Nous verrons. 


Says a Boston philosopher: “The statement that 
Schipka Pass is not a free pass is erroneous. Like all free 
passes, it is liable to the ‘conditions’ on the other side: 
To wit, if you get killed you cannot recover.” 


Motite. Betocca has gone to Madrid, to sing in the 
operas to be performed at the fétes in honour of the king’s 
marriage. 


M. Gounop has gone ‘to Milan to take part in the last 
rehearsals and “assist ” at the first representations of Cing- 
Mars. Thence he will proceed for the same purpose to 
Naples. 


Tue Northampton Mercury thinks that “the action for 
libel which Messrs. Farnie and Reece have commenced 
against Zhe Theatre is likely, if persisted in, to lead to 
several edifying disclosures respecting the manner in which 
the works of French dramatists are converted into new 
English plays.” 

LateLy there died in Vienna, at the age of seventy- 
seven, Count Carlo Valieri, the last descendant of the 
family of Marino Falieri. In consequence of the seizure 
of Venice by Napoleon I, the parents of the deceased 
count were obliged, after the confiscation of their property, 
to leave their home. They then settled in Vienna, where 
Count Carlo Valieri spent the greater part of his life. 


Earty in November, it may be remembered, L’Ami de 
COrdre, in attacking the Ztoile Belge, referred to some 
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praises inserted in the latter paper of Madame I’ Archiduc, 
one of Madame Judic’s favourite pieces. ‘This piece,” 
said the Ami de [Or dre, “is a base and crapulous abortion,” 
and “ thieves and abandoned creatures only were capable of 
going to such a den,” the Bouffes Parisiens, “to applaud so 
vile and despicable a creature.” These words, of course, 
were applied to the heroine, but Madame Judic, thinking 
that the critic had called her a “vile and despicable 
creature,” commenced an action against the paper. M. 
Humbert was so moved at finding his theatre called “a 
den ” that he followed her example. Judgment in the two 
actions has now been given. The Amide l’Ordre has to 
pay all the costs, to make an apology, and to publish the 
judgment in two Brussels papers. 


Soon after his appearance at the Crystal Palace, Mr. 
Steele Mackaye, the author of the last new play brought 
out in New York, met Mr. Oxenford at the Junior Garrick 
Club just after dinner, and, having obtained an introduc- 
tion to him, proceeded to expatiate upon the character of 
Hamlet “from a metaphysical point of view.” Mr. Oxen- 
ford submitted to the infliction with a good grace, but 
Mr. F e, who was standing near, exclaimed, lond 
enough to be heard all over the room, that, “a fellow who 
talked about metaphysics after dinner ought to be ”—— 
but here we will stop. 





Or Miss Maude Granger, an impressible critic of the 
Louisville Cowrier-Journal says: “The lustrous-eyed and 
beautiful Maude Granger is a genuine surprise to Louis- 
ville. Her audience last night was an unexpected proof 
of her merit. The house was comparatively large, and was 
impressed with her power. There was a scene in the play 
where a certain taste in costume and a certain tableau 
best revealing her beauty was alone worth the visit to the 
new-comer. She has every merit to entitle her to attention 
as a star actress. She is artistic and beautiful.” 


Last Wednesday, at a meeting of the committee of the 
Comédie Francaise, M. Worms was unanimously received 
@ part entiére. The decision will have to be ratified by the 
Minister of Public Instruction before it can come into force, 
but his assent will be taken as a matter of course. The 
history of M. Worms’ connection with the Maison de 
Moliére is too well-known to be retold at any length now. 
In 1862 he was made a societaire ; the government, in the 
person of M. Walewski, declined, however, to sanction his 
admission, and without waiting to see whether the veto 
would be revoked, as it soon afterwards was, he went 
to St. Petersburg. He returned to Paris three or four 
years ago, and last spring, after having played a good deal 
at the Gymnase, found himself once more installed at the 
theatre in the Rue Richelieu. 


Bumsepom is still rampant. Mr. Neebe, the lessee of 
the Theatre Royal, Bath, with the desire of affording 
“innocent enjoyment” at this festive season to those whose 
hard lot condemns them to a monotonous routine of exist- 
ence, addressed a letter to the Bath Board of Guardians, 
offering to admit the inmates of the workhouse to a mid- 
day performance of his pantomime, Little Bo-Peep. The 
Guardians declined the offer “with thanks.” Although 
permission had been given to the inmates on former occa- 
sions to visit the “ Rides,” as certain equestrian entertain- 
ments are called, which had less to commend them than a 
pantomime at the theatre. 


Dorine a performance of The Crushed Tragedian at the 
Park Theatre, New York, a short time ago, a mass of 
gauze in the centre of the flat became ignited. A cry of 
alarm was uttered by some one in the audience, and the 





people arose from their seats, those in the rear of the 
auditorium making a hasty exit to the street. In the con- 
fusion several ladies fainted. The panic was quickly 
cheeked by the bravery of a fireman on duty in the theatre, 
who ran upon the stage and pulled down the flaming gauze. 
He then pressed out the flame with his hands and feet, 
Meanwhile, Mr. Sothern continued his performances as if 
nothing else was happening to attract the audience. Very 
few people had reached the street before the fire was ex” 
tinguished, and they returned to their seats upon being 
assured there was no danger. 


A COLLECTION of autograph letters was sold by auction 
last week. A letter of Kitty Clive to David Garrick, in 
reference to the stoppage of her salary, in which she says, 
“T hope the stopage of monney is not a french fassion,” 
£15. 15s.; Mrs. Piozzi, in which she says, “ But I would 
rather talk about Shakspear, whose Knowledge of colloquial 
Italian seems proved in each scene of his taming of the 
Shrew,” £4; Mrs. Siddons to Mrs. Piozzi, referring to the 
death of her son, £7 ; another from the same to Sir James 
Fellowes, £5 ; Coleridge, various letters and fragments of 
poetry, £35. 14s. 


GranpMAMMA ra is again in a difficulty. Lately, 
in a review of the dramatic year, she said of Stolen 
Kisses : “ Such a work, which, cast with mature considera- 
tion, carefully edited, and cleverly stage managed, had a 
small fortune hidden away behind it, becomes the victim of 
circumstances,” experiences “an untoward fate,” &c. ke, 
To this Mr. Righton makes an effective reply. The cast 
included Miss Lydia Foote, Mr. Ryder, Miss Emma Ritta, 
Mr. Leathes, and Mr. Garner, all of whom appeared in the 
piece to signal advantage. Was it fair to actor or manager 
that when a play left the author's hands it should require 
any editing? and if so, who was to do it? Above all, 
Stolen Kisses, produced in the dog-days, ran a hundred and 
fifty nights, is sought after by nearly every manager in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, America, and the Colonies, and 
has been translated into two foreign languages. And this 
is what Grandmamma /7a calls an “ untoward fate !” 

GranpMamMMA Era states that “her Majesty the 
Queen has had her last interviews with the Prime 
Minister.” The old lady is taking to prophecy. Zadkiel 
must look to his laurels or they will be “ untimely rip’t” 
from him by the “ pretty Saul” of Wellington-street—the 
apostle of the nimble ninepence, the small prophet whose 
watchword is quick returns. 


A propos des bottes. It is not true that grandmamma 
has been purchased by a limited company. She is easily 
sold, it is true, but the only limited thing about her is her 
capacity. 

Tue proprietor of a New York Saloon, at which occa- 
sional singing was indulged in, was prosecuted by the 
Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents for 
giving a minstrel performance without having taken out a 
licence. The counsel for defendant denied that there was 
any minstrel performance in the place Patrons of the 
saloon sometimes sang songs one after another at the 
request of their associates, or gave recitations, and that 
was the sum of the entertainment. That, he claimed, was 
not minstrelsy according to Webster, or the definition of 
professional minstrels. To constitute a minstrel per- 
formance there should be more than one participant, and 
gesticulations as well as music. “Then,” said Judge 
Lawrence, “ Walter Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel was a 
misnomer.” Decision was reserved. 


Dramatic author to young lady of the period: “ Here is 
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a box for the first night of my new play.” She: “Thanks, 


But what sort of a piece is it? Is it something a girl can . 


safely take her mother to see ?” 


Ir the author of the libretto of Shooting Stars depends 
upon his literary earnings for a living, shooting the moon 
must be more or less familiar to him. 


THERE is no one feature in journalism that has surprised 
the public more than the marvellous promptness with 
which elaborate biographical sketches of the distinguished 
dead are published. There need be no astonishment. All 
well-arranged newspaper offices have such matters carefully 
prepared, When Burton, the comedian and manager, was 
on his death-bed in New York, several years ago, a sketch 
of his life and career as an actor was prepared in the 
Herald otfice, and was ready for publication. Indeed, it 
came near being prematurely published. In some way 
the fact became known to Burton. He sent a request to 
the editor that he might read his own obituary notice 
before he died, and if there were any mistakes in the 
statements he would correct them! The sketch was sent 
to him in proof, and he carefully read it, making one or 
two verbal corrections, and returned it to the editor with 
his thanks. He died a day or two afterwards. 


DonizeTtT!I was really the inventor of the Ulster. One 
day, at Paris, he sent for his tailor to measure him for an 
overcoat. The tailor found him at the piano, surrendering 
himself to the rapture of composition. Nevertheless he 
was persuaded to quit the beloved instrument and deliver 
himself up to the man of tape and chalk. The tailor made 
the first measurements, then, stooping, began to take the 
length of garment. ‘To the knee, sir?” he said, timidly. 
* Lower, lower,” said the composer, in a dreamy voice. 
The tailor brought the measure half-way down the leg, and 
paused inquiringly. ‘Lower, lower.” The tailor reached 
the composer’s ankles. “ Lower, lower.” “ But, sir, you 
won’t be able to walk.” “Walk! Walk! Who wants 
to walk? D—n it, sir” (with an ecstatic lifting of the 
arms), “I never walk—lI soar !” 


Ir is reported that Mr. W. D. Trammel, the author of 
Ca Ira, is engaged in writing a novel, in which “a pleasant 
romance will be woven into the life of J. Wilkes Booth, 
culminating in the assassination of President Lincoln.” If 
the assertions here made are true, Mr. Trammel, as an 
American contemporary remarks, is on the point of com- 
mitting a blunder in art. Booth’s habits, it is true, were 
eccentric and well adapted to the uses of a romantic writer. 
One morning he was found lying in bed and shooting ata 
picture on the wall with a pair of duelling pistols which a 
young negro by the bedside was loading for him. The man 


whose picture he had been firing at was an enemy who had | 


injured him. “I was taking a sort of “weak-tea satisfaction 
out of his photograph.” But the assassination was an 
event of so much and go terrible moment that it became 
present matter of fact to every English-speaking person of 
this generation. Its facts were the current news of the 
day ; its details were reported in all the newspapers ; it 
became fact, hard, prosaic fact, to everybody. Until time 
shall have softened its outlines, it cannot be made romance, 
any more than a photograph of the New York Post Office 
can be made a work of art. Se 


Wuen Samuel Adams spoke of us as “a nation of shop- 
keepers,” he might with justice have added, “‘and shop 
talkers.” ‘‘ He talks shop,” is a common complaint, and it 
is one that is frequently brought against actors, and with 
justice. Of course they “talk shop.” The man who does 
not do so is either ashamed of his profession, or ignorant 





of it. Do not barristers and attorneys “talk shop?” Do 
not newspaper men and dramatists “talk shop?” Do not 
naval men and military men “ talk shop?” Do not clergy- 
men “talk shop?” Do not doctors “talk shop?” and very 
nasty stuff doctors’ “shop” is. The great difference 
between actors’ “shop” and other people’s “shop” is— 
it is generally amusing. Scilicet est cupidus studiorwm 
guisque suorum. 


THE following extract from a private letter from the 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, of Cincinnatti, concerning the attain- 
ments of Mr. Herman Linde, will be read with interest :— 
“T have just returned from making one of a party of 
gentlemen invited to the house of Mr. A. D. Bullock, one 
Cincinnati’s leading citizens, to witness the début of Mr. 
Herman Linde, the eminent German reader, in English 
recitation. It was a very representative and critical 
audience, yet it was wonderful to see the dramatic genius 
and splendid elocution of Linde break through their cold- 
ness and reserve. Mr. Linde is a young German, hardly 
twenty-seven years of age, who, to beguile the tedium of 
his fellow soldiers during their frequent encampments in 
the Franco-Prussian war, used to recite to them various 
scenes and poems from the great masters of German litera- 
ture. In his delivery he is aided by a phenomenal and 
prodigious memory, repeating no less than ten complete 
plays of Shakspere by heart, besides the leading tragedies 
and poems of Goethe, Lessing, and Schiller. His pronun- 
ciation of English is almost faultless.” 


Mr. THEoporE Moss says that from five hundred to 
seven hundred new plays a year are read at Wallack’s 
Theatre. Last summer a piece called Joad, Nail, and 
Skull was sent in. The burden of the plot had reference 
to a man who was murdered by having a nail driven into 
his skull. The crime was discovered through the skull 
being turned up in digging a churchyard. The dramatis 
persone are surprised by seeing a skull dancing about the 
stage. On examination a toad is found in the skull, and 
thus the nail is discovered. 


Mr. E. A. Epere, an actor of over twenty years’ ex- 
perience, was seen to be strangely in fault in his part 
in the Albany Theatre a few weeks ago. He had the 
reputation of being “letter perfect,” but on this occasion 
he was at a loss for words, went on and off the stage at 
wrong points in the play, and gave the audience the im-. 
pression that he was drunk. At length he advanced to 
the footlights and said:—“I don’t know what is the 
matter with me, but I certainly am not drunk—TI never 
drink anything intoxicating. I was perfect in my part 
at the rehearsal this morning, but now I cannot recall a 
word of it.” He retired, and another actor read the rest 
of his part. He is suffering from paralysis of the brain, 
and there is not much hope of his recovery. 


Ar the end of the run of the Pink Dominos—which 
appears to be as imminent as the millennium, the comple- 
tion of the Law Courts, or the production of an original 
comedy—Mr. Wyndham intends to reproduce Brighton, 
“the only ” play he ever loved. 


Tue Red Rover calls up reminiscences of croquet. It 
wanders. This is a shy at the author—may it “ hit the 
stick.” 


One of the dressers at the Theatre Royal, Dryeyes, hath 
a pretty wit. She accidently allowed a new hat-brush 
from Madame Louise’s, belonging to one of the leading 


ladies, to tumble into the hand-basin. ‘ How provoking ! 
said the fascinating young lady. ‘“ How did it happen?” 
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Replied the dresser : “ Why, I am not surprised, nor should 
you be, that it fell in—love.” 


Tur dramatic critic of a contemporary was conversing 
with an actress behind the scenes at the Criterion Theatre. 
“You see, my dear,” he was beginning; but the young 
lady, who is as witty as pretty, stopped him at once with, 
‘Your dear, indeed! and if I am, I suppose you are one of 
the hounds that is running after the deer.” 


Mr. Byron says that young ladies of certain age, but 
uncertain complexion, who use powder, are like dummy 
cannon—all the powder in the world won’t make them “ go 
off.” 

An Iupromptu To REBECCA. 


He loved her as he loved his life, 
Yet his he could not make her ; 
Rank treason ’twere to leave his wife, 
And yet he would—for Saker. 


Tue F BC ballet in The White Cat at Drury Lane 
theans, of coutse, The Fine Bundle of Charms Ballet. 
Pitteri ’tis, ’tis true. 


APPROPRIATE quotation for a Surrey favourite—“ Bright 
shines the moon to-night.” Going to see her, by the way, 
might be described as taking a lunar observation. 


Mr. Ricuton, who has been unwell for some time past, 


has gone for a holiday to Paris. Mr. Wyndham, too, has 
betaken himself thither. 


Mr. Barnes makes his first appearance as a poet in the 
columns of a Saturday contemporary. propos of some 
one or other being buried, Mr. Barnes observes, “ Angels 
whispered he had built a good man’s castle in the air.” It 
is as well that the angels whispered this, because, had they 
said it aloud, there would most certainly have been a 
laugh. 


Tue “Fyttes” of A Night of Terror are fits of laughter. 


“A HEAVY piece ”—an 81-ton gun. 


Mr. Map teson’s idea of the Reward of Filial Love—a 
ballet. 


“Byron, have a cigar?” No, thanks, I’ve left off 
smoking.” ‘How long?” “Oh, about three minutes.” 
Resumes, 


At the Alhambra Mr: Charles Morton has thrown a new 
light upon Shakspere. 


Mr. Cuartes WarvEr plays Romeo. Romeo has by far 
the best of the ganie. 


Tuerk is talk of a new literary, artistic, and dramatic 
tlub; from which the tag-rag and bob-tail of the three pro- 
fessions will be rigorously excluded, to be called “The 
Mermaid.” Those who are familiar with Beaumont’s letter 
to Ben Jonson will understand the choice of a title. 

‘Tue first work of Shakspeare yet translated into Platt- 
deutsch, the Atheneum states, has appeared in Liegnitz. 
Dr. R. Dorr is the translator, and the Merry Wives of 
Windsor is the drama selected. 

A uistory of French opera from the time of Gluck up 
to the present has been written by M. Jacques Hermann, 
ahd published in Paris by M. Dentu, in one volume. 


Mr. Irvine will reappear as Charles I. at the Lyceum 
matinée on Saturday next. 

M. Sarpovu’s Dora at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre— 
vice Black Mail and The Mousetrap—is to be named 
Diplomacy. Shilly Shally would have been as appropriate, 


Mr. Paterave Simpson has written a play for Miss 
Genevitve Ward. 





Some days ago, M. Victorien Sardou alleged that he had 
not given his consent to the reproduction on the London 
stage of his Patrie. 


Mr. Tom Taytor’s Victims is in active rehearsal at the 
Court Theatre. Mr. Tom Taylor’s victims are—the readers 
of Punch. 


Mr. Hark, it is said, intends to revive Still Waters Run 
Deep. 


Miss JexNiE LEE will not reappear on the stage before 
March next. 


Mr. Joun Cuarke’s engagement at the Criterion Theatre 
terminates this week. We are glad to hear that this 
sterling comedian has been engaged by Mr. Hare, and will 
appear in the reproduction of Mr. Tom Taylor’s Victims. 


Mr. AsHLEY now plays Sampson Burr in Zhe Porter's 
Knot at the Criterion. 


Mr. Lin Rayne is engaged at the St. James’ Theatre. 
As the witty author of Our Boys observed, ‘It’s never 
Lin Raynes but it pours.” 


Mr. ALFreD CELLIER’s music for H/finella was finished 
a few days before Christmas, but the production of the piece 
at the Princess’s has had to be put off. 


Mr. Cuartes Harcourt is engaged to support Miss 
Neilson at the Haymarket Theatre. Romeo and Juliet is 
to be the first production. 


Mr. Cart Rosa will open his campaign at the Adelphi 
Theatre on the 11th February, with Mr. Hersee’s admirable 
version of Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Mr. Hersert, at the instance of Mr. Byron himself, 


appears in the new drama now in rehearsal at the Globe 
Theatre. 


Miss Lyp1a Tuompson arrived in London from New 
York last week. 


Mr. Joun S. Crarke, not content with the Walnut, 
street house, has purchased a second theatre in Philadelphia. 
It is not impossible that Mr. Edgar Green will go out to 
manage Mr. Clarke’s new venture. 


THe Marquis d’Ivry has written a piece called Les 
Amants de Vérone, which will appear in a few weeks. . As 
may be inferred from its title, it is another version of 
Bandelo’s story. The principal parts will be undertaken 
by M. Capoul and Mdlle. Heilbronn. 


On Sunday, M. Legouvé’s piece, Za Separation, originally 
produced at Versailles, was played at a matinée at the 
Vaudeville, preceded by a lecture by the author on divorce, 
which is the subject of his play. There were also matinées 
at the Odéon, Gymnase, Variétés, Palais-Royal, Folies 
Dramatiques, Renaissance, and Troisitme Théatre Frangais. 


M. Ferpinanp Ducvui has read his new drama, Le 
Ballon Morel, to the artistes of the Théatre Historique. It 
is to follow the successful revival of Marceau. It was much 
liked by the artistes, and is to be produced with certain novel 
scenic effects, on which the manager places much reliance. 


Tue Teatro Espaiiol of Madrid has produced with success 
a three-act comedy in verse, by Sefior Cavestany, entitled 
El esclavo de suculpa. The author is said tobe a youth of 
sixteen, but the play is well-constructed, and bears no marks 
of inexperience. At the Alhambra Theatre an excellent 
translation, by Sefiores Retes and Echevarria, of the Luthier 
de Crémone of M. F. Coppée, has been produced with little 
success. At the Apolo Theatre, M. Offenbach’s La Boulan- 
gere a des Ecus has been produced under the title of La 
Panadera ; it is quite a failure. 
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Last week, M. Leo Delibes conducted at the Vienna 


Opera his ballet of Coppélia. The curtain having fallen, the. 


musicians presented him with a crown of leaves, bound up 
with ribbons in Austrian colours. 


Miss Assot, Signor Ferranti, and Mr. Arbuckle are 
making a successful tour through the Western States. 


Mr. Georce Cxarke started on the 23rd ult. for New 
York. He takes with him, with a view to speedy produc- 
tion in America, an English version of the French opera 
comique, La Double Echelle. The English adaptation by 
J. R. and W. Heron Brown, is entitled The Double Ladder, 
and was to have been produced at a London West-end 
theatre. The Lord Chamberlain, however, declined to 
license the piece. The music, which is by M. Ambroise 
Thomas, is very charming, and likely to become popular 
wherever the piece is played. 








THE PLAYS OF 1877. 


—_1oe—— 


VERY one seems to be agreed that we have little 
cause for satisfaction with regard to the doings 
of the theatres during the past year. The number of 
new plays produced during the twelvemonths and likely 
to retain their place worthily in our memories is 
lamentably small. The habit of borrowing from the 
French, and of “ revivals,” seems to have stunted the 
originality of authors and the enterprise of managers ; 
and had it not been for the ambitious efforts of one 
tragedian and one management, the highest depart- 
ment of the Drama would have been left altogether 
unrecognised upon our stage. It appears to be at the 
best doubtful whether from a mere pecuniary point of 
view the theatres can be said to have “ done well.” In 
any other sense they have upon the whole accomplished 
little that was worth the effort. It is, of course, 
possible that the depression of business of which we 
hear so much elsewhere may here have had its effect. 
Patronage of the theatre is a luxury, and is one that 
may readily be put down the moment means become 
straitened; and in this way managers may to a certain 
extent have suffered through no fault of their own. 
But on their part they have exhibited a very minimum 
of enterprise ; and they cannot feel surprise that the 
public should have failed to be attracted by attractions 
so small. 

The place in public estimation honestly won by Mr. 
Irving through a series of earnest studies, in the highest 
regions of the Drama, gives exceptional importance to 
to any new undertaking with which he may be associated. 
Even those who have not been able to agree with the 
actor’s views of Hamlet, of Macbeth, and of Othello 
have readily admitted that they were worthy of all 
attention on the part of Shaksperean studies ; whilst to 
others—we might, perhaps, almost say, to the majority— 
his performances have been revelations and intellectual 
delights of the purest description. Moreover, this actor 
has done all that has been done of late towards inducing 
practical patronage of the Drama by that thoughtful 
portion of the public which holds most playgoing to be 
at best a reprehensible waste of time. Mr. Irving’s 
experiment, therefore, with a new Shaksperean charac- 
ter, in Richard ITI., possessed peculiar interest; and 
will be remembered long after most other productions 
of the year have been forgotten. 

If the Lyceum Theatre has, by reason of this effort, 
maintained its better reputation, whilst its popularity 
has been kept up by the exciting representation of that 
capital melodrama The Lyon’s Mail, Mr. Hare, at the 





Court, has done his best to sustain the high position 
he has won for his comedy theatre. It is not his 
fault that Lord Lytton’s posthumous drama, The House 
of Darnley, has not fulfilled the expectations fairly to 
be formed with regard to it; and the spirit of liberality 
with which the work was secured and mounted evinced 
the most laudable managerial ambition. Whether this 
gorgeous mounting was needed, whether, too, it has 
not hampered the management by making the pro- 
duction something of a white elephant, may be 
doubted ; and we should be sorry to think 
that Mr. Hare always intended to spend so much 
pains and time and money over the mere uphol- 
stery of his new pieces. But notwithstanding the 
very obvious faults of the drama and its inability 
to rouse our deeper sympathies, there were points 
in the performance which will not readily be forgotten, 
though Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Charles Kelly found 
in it no opportunity for any such perfect acting as they 
gave us in New Men and Old Acres. Mr. Hare and 
his company deserve all success, for they treat the 
business of the theatre as an art; and we trust that 
by their next venture—a comedy by Mr. Tom Taylor— 
they may be fully rewarded for their loyal work. 

With the Lyceum and the Court Theatre the Prince 
of Wales’s affords this year a decided contrast so far as 
the enterprise of its manager is concerned. Without in 
any way underrating that bright, clever comedy London 
Assurance, we may fairly complain that it was in no 
way worth the trouble given to it at Mrs. Bancroft’s 
theatre early in the year. No long run, especially at 
this house, was needed for it; and no special interest 
attached to any feature of its representation. Similarly, 
we can only regret the pains expended upon that essen- 
tially unworthy work, An Unequal Match, which was, 
from every point of view, a mistake. The Prince of 
Wales’s season will, indeed, be remembered principally, 
if not entirely, for that charming dramatic miniature 
The Vicarage, which, however, scarcely found its way 
to the fancy of the public, and also for Mr. Arthur 
Cecil’s characteristic sketch of the poor French school- 
master in To Parents and Guardians. But, upon 
the whole, little has been done to maintain the high 
prestige of the house. 

At the Haymarket the productions of mark have 
consisted of Mr. Jefferson’s exceedingly interesting 
tours de force in farce acting, which exhibited him in 
an entirely new and very welcome light to London 
playgoers, who found the quaint humour of his 
Golightly and his Hugh de Brass quite irresistible ; 
and of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s extremely witty, farcical 
comedy Engaged. This amusing piece, which has in 
some quarters been much too seriously canvassed, and 
has had attributed to it a great deal of cynical mean- 
ing which it was never intended to convey, still wins 
abundant appreciation from its laughing audiences, 
and proves a timely protest against the favourite theory 
of managers, that our laughs must always be borrowed 
from across the Channel. Engaged is upon the whole 
spiritedly played, and will evidently hold its place upon 
the programme so long as the previous arrangements for 
the season permit. 

Dramatised versions of novels — The Dead Secret, 
The Moonstone, That Lass O’Lowrie’s, for example— 
have been in favour with managers, but have not 
succeeded in reversing the usual verdict passed upon 
such efforts. Miss Leclereq was Liz and Miss 
Bateman Sarah Leeson; but in neither case was 
the success of the play in proportion to that of 
the novel, whilst The Moonstone obtained but small 
justice upon the stage. Of other new pieces only 
Stolen Kisses, by Mr. Paul Meritt, at the Globe, 
recurs favourably to the memory. This comedy, whose 
author has much dramatic promise, and would gain 
greatly from collaboration, contrasts pleasantly with 
dismal jiascos like Fame by Mr. Rae, Haska by Mr. 
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Spicer, and Percy by Mr. Townes; but it was wanting 
in the tone and finish needed before it could be accepted 
as fulfilling the requirements of a comedy of the day. 

Some theatres—as, for example, the Adelphi—have 
given themselves up almost entirely to revivals, and 
plays like Lost in London have been done to death. 
Of course, if this is the sort of thing demanded by public 
taste, Mr. Chatterton and other managers of his views 
are not to blame; but an inevitable result of this 
system is a barrenness of interest in the review of their 
doings during any given period. 

The “ Happy New Year,” of which we hear so much 
just now, gives, as usual, promise of amendment, 
promise which we sincerely hope to see fulfilled. 


New plays by Messrs. Tom Taylor, W. 8. Gilbert, H. J.” 


Byron, and Albery, are to be given in the course of 1878, 
and on most sides there are signs of increased enter- 
prise. The development of a curious tendency amongst 
playgoers towards earlier hours, as evidenced in the 
extensive patronage of matinées, may be noted, as may 
also the more vigilant supervision of the Lord Cham- 
berlain as regards the safety and comfort of the play- 
going public. There are, moreover, signs that the 
demand for a national or subsidised theatre will be 
formulated and pressed ; but there is nothing to show 
that the demand will be favourably received by those 
to whom it is addressed. 








MR. IRVING’S POSITION. 


— +oe— 


HE autumnal tour which Mr. Irving completed 
just before Christmas was remarkably prosperous. 

The fact is a matter for congratulation, not only to the 
principal person concerned, but to the whole community. 
The impression which Mr. Irving made on the country 
in 1876 has been renewed, deepened, and extended. 
Everybody interested in the subject has read or heard 
of the unprecedented crowds which have witnessed Mr. 
Irving’s impersonations in many towns of the United 
Kingdom. It needs no partisanship, no highly-coloured 
representations, to emphasise such success as this. The 
simplest record of the popular enthusiasm, and of the 
critical appreciation which Mr. Irving has obtained 
from judges whose competence is attested by the patient 
eare of their analysis, is more effective than the most 
eloquent panegyric. It cannot be maintained that all 
this excitement, or most of it, was begotten of mere 
curiosity. Some allowance may be made for the activity 
of this sentiment when Mr. Irving first appeared before 
provincial audiences as a Shaksperian innovator, and the 
controversy on the stage traditions which he disregarded 
was in its first heat. But the public had ample oppor- 
tunity then to learn what manner of man this was who 
interpreted the conceptions of the national dramatist 
with so daring an originality. Hostility was not slow 
in finding expression, and the merits and demerits of 
the actor were discussed in all their minutie. That 
the effect of all this was not unfavourable to Mr. Irving 
is proved by the success of his second tour. It must 








knowledge of the audiences which the tragedian com- 
mands will confirm. That those who are thus attracted 
to the theatre are people of no discernment, is scarcely 
a possible proposition. 
and refinement, who until lately found no pleasure in 
the Drama because it had no exponent who appealed to 
that refinement and culture, will not be contested even 
by those who are always wondering, and’ occasionally 
angry, that anybody should regard Mr. Irving in such 
a light. This popularity, unquestionably great and 
increasing, both with the mass of playgoers and with 
the most highly educated classes in the metropolis and 
the country, being admitted, it may confidently be 
asked how an actor possessing so far-reaching an 
influence can reasonably be denied a position in the 
first rank ? 

There is another test of not less importance than 
that which we haye just examined. The popular feel- 
ing, expressed in the applause of crowded houses during 
Mr. Irving’s tour, has been reflected in the provincial 
press. The criticism which has been elicited by Mr. 
Irving’s acting, and the greater part of which has been 
reproduced in these columns, bears. witness in the main 
to the insight and the impartiality of those whose pro- 
fessional duty it is to pass judgments. Our readers do 
not need to be told that the weight of this critical 
opinion is on the actor’s side. By some critics, whose 
views are always entitled to consideration, Mr. Irving, 
as an interpreter of Shakspere, has been condemned ; 
but these are a minority, and their unfavourable 
verdict is directly opposed by that of a majority 
of judges who have an equal right to be heard. 
Of detractors, whose aim is not to inquire into the 
essential qualifications of the actor, but to display 
their own smartness at his expense, no account need be 
taken. Pamphleteers and caricaturists may obtain 
notoriety, but they are responsible to nobody, and 
represent no opinions but their own. The critics 
who have seriously investigated Mr. Irving’s claims, 
and after making all deductions on the score of faults 
of manner and tone, have recognised him as an actor 
whose gifts and acquirements are of the first order, 
have pronounced their decision in the principal journals 
in the three kingdoms. They were not so wedded toa 
traditional style of tragic acting as to be insensible to 
the merits of impersonations which exhibit in every 
detail the impress of an original mind and the fruits 
of independent study. Neither have they in any case 
hastily transferred their allegiance from the old to the 
new histrionic power, alleging insufficient reasons for 
the change. In this mass of criticism, extending over 
a period of four months, we find very little praise that 
is ignorantly injudicious. Eloquent eulogy may be 
dictated by indiscriminating emotion or by trained 
intelligence and delicate perception, but it is rarely 
difficult to trace it to its right source. The tributes 
which Mr. Irving has received from his provincial critics 
have been inspired by that knowledge which gives 
such praise its value. No mere enthusiastic ignorance 


| is visible in the following passage from the Liverpool 


have been a deeper feeling than curiosity which im- | 


pelled the public to flock to the theatre in greater 
numbers than before when Mr. Irving was once more 
amongst them. It is a striking fact—and in dealing 
with this subject facts alone, untinged by speculation, 
will best serve our purpose—that Mr. Irving counts 
amongst his auditors many for whom, before his 
advent, the stage had no charm. “Mr, Irving 
gets at thousands of persons, who are by no 
means habitués,” wrote a keen observer recently, and 
this opinion every theatrical manager who has personal 





Daily Post :—“It is too much to expect of startling 
originality at the very outset even such a degree of 
polish and technical beauty as is commonly at the 
command of some mediocre artists who are not 
blessed or troubled with profound or inventive minds. 
Whether in the half-hysterical, half-artful abandonment 
of himself to eccentricity, or in the lofty idealisation of 
all passing subjects of observation and conversation, or 
in the quips and turns of court badinage strongly 
accentuated by Hamlet’s feigned lunacy ; in the heart- 
racking sorrow of the lover Hamlet, or the sanguinary 
inspiration of Hamlet the avenger, or the crowning 
delirium of the triumphs of the play-scene; nay, in 
almost as many instances as there are lines in the part 
of Hamlet, the vividness of Mr. Irving’s creation is 
incontrovertibly shown. And the more criticism con- 
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cerns itself with that creation, the more it will 
have to admit, first, the increasing excellence of 
the actor’s execution, and secondly the truth of his 
’ leading ideas to the text and meaning of the poet.” 

Again, there is much acumen in this brief extract 
from the Yorkshire Post :— Mr. Irving conveys to us 
the idea of a deep and earnest student, who, having 
brought his great intelligence to bear on certain 
characters, endeavours to bring his conception as a 
whole before an audience, and failing where actors of 
less ability would succeed, succeeds triumphantly where 
every other actor on the stage would fail.” But the 
most severe test of Mr. Irving’s reputation with the 
provincial critics was afforded by his impersonation of 
Richard III. In this character he had to encounter 
prepossessions much stronger than those with which his 
Hamlet had come into conflict. The traditional 
Richard, the melodramatic villain for whom we are 
indebted to Mr. Colley Cibber, and the distinguished 
actors who have aided and abetted him, had been so 
long regarded as the lawful representative of Shak- 
spere’s Gloster, that the appearance of another claimant, 
who began by rescuing the heritage from Mr. Cibber’s 
embellishments, who did not proclaim for the benefit 
of the gallery that “Richard’s himself again,” 
and whose hypocrisy was not so_ transparent 
that everybody else in the play was presumably 
as blind as a bat, might have been expected to evoke 
much adverse criticism. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Irving has received no warmer congratulations than 
those which have been prompted by his restoration to 
the stage of Shakspere’s King Richard III., and his 
representation of the grim usurper in the colours in 
which the poet painted him. ‘ We discover a villain 
and a hypocrite truly,” said the Newcastle Daily 
Journal, “but there are none of those side-glances and 
mysterious movements with which some actors of the 
part have striven to show an audience how deep a 
villain and how consummate a hypocrite he is.” “ The 
performance is not one,” wrote the critic of the 
North British Daily Mail, “which panders to the 
ordinary taste. We have in it, so far as the 
rendering of the text is concerned, few fresh points 
—-no strained reading. Throughout there is sustained 
and impassioned intensity, blended with a humour 
sardonic and demoniac. He is “impetuous and com- 
manding, haughty, violent, and subtle; confident in 
his strength as well as in his cunning, a_ princely 
hypocrite.” . - The comprehensiveness of his con- 
ception of the character is exhibited in his striking 
attention to certain attitudes and bearing. Before the 
court even his lameness he seems to wish to conceal ; 
his actions, like his walk, are regally stiff. No sooner 
is he alone with his confederates, or by himself in the 
tent scene, than this vanishes. He sits nursing his 
leg; his body seems to give way, the leg appears at 
once weak, his tones are natural. Then, again, his 
his action is eminently suggestive, as where, as he 
eries in his despair, ‘And if I die no soul shall 
pity me,’ he falls with his hand unconsciously on 
a crucifix. Mr. Irving’s performance of Richard 
is, to our minds a greater triumph, intellectu- 
ally speaking, than even his Hamlet.” In 
Ireland, the especial stronghold of the traditional 
Richard, Mr. Irving obtained an equally appreciative 
recognition of his originality. ‘The figure,” said 
Saunders’ News Letter, “may be said to be outlined 
in hypocrisy, coloured in blood-thirst, and shaded away 
with delicate touches of mock piety and grim humour 
of another sort. . . . We became aware last 
evening of the possession by Mr. Irving of a power 
which seems to us the greatest that can be felt by an 
actor; we became conscious of the existence—nay, of 
the very presence of a supernatural influence at work— 
a power which, unseen and unfelt, has been following 
upon the heels of the triumphant plotter, and that will 





drag him from the very throne on which he had seated 
himself.” In equally high terms was Mr. Irving’s 
Richard described by the Freeman’s Jowrnal and the 
Dublin Morning Mail, and by Scotch journals like the 
Scotsman and the Edinburgh Courant. It was not, 
however, all praise. In the criticisms, both of Hamlet 
and Richard, there were unfavourable comments on 
several points in the actor’s execution; there were com- 
plaints in unmistakable language of his mannerisms. 
There was no suppression of what the critic honestly 
thought, but while he was candid he was not personal, 
Above all, he did not commit the blunder of 
supposing that a tragic actor must be approved 
or condemned as if he were a candidate for 
a prize in calisthenics. The most _ sensible 
observations we have read on the subject of Mr. Irving’s 
defects have been collected from the journals which we 
have already quoted, and others of almost equal weight. 
“No one who goes to see Mr. Irving,” says one writer, 
“need expect to hear a master of English, for in that 
respect he is surpassed by many actors who are other- 
wise his inferiors. Nor need any one expect to see a 
master of elegant deportment. But one thing is certain, 
there is no make-believe of thought, or feeling, or action. 
Everything seems as if it were done for the first time. 
Mr. Irving appears as if he did not care one jot to 
dazzle or astound. These literal truths are high com- 
pliments—we know none higher.” ‘ But was Hamlet,” 
writes another critic, “created for an elocutionist 
and a walking gentleman? Did Shakspere intend him 
to be simply comely and correct? Was he endowed 
with passion only that he might declaim sonorously, 
and tortured with the keenest of mortal agony only 
that he might strut gracefully on the stage? We 
would not be the defender of mannerisms in any actor, 
however ‘ fashionable’; but to ask a man to give us 
at once a powerful Hamlet and a polished rhetorician 
strikes us as slightly incongruous.” ‘ Mind, intellect, 
comprehension,” says a third, “are higher attributes 
than the man’s gait or the particular style in which he 
may pose his figure. This is the standard by which 
Mr. Irving may claim to be judged. . - The 
spell with which Mr. Irving binds the attention of the 
audience is the best testimony of his dramatic power, 
and however captious critics may carp at his 
genius, they cannot dispute the reality of his 
power according to this crucial test.” Here, then, 
is a body of evidence which is sufficient to decide 
what position Mr. Irving may claim as a tragedian. 
“Can it be,” asks a critic, “that the thousands and 
tens of thousands who ardently admire him are mis- 
taken, and the few who loudly and persistently express 
an adverse opinion are right?” If so, our present 
system of logic must be abrogated, and another, of 
which we cannot form the most elementary conception, 
set up inits place. Of course, a majority is not always 
right, but if a majority composed of such elements as 
we have endeavoured to describe is wrong, then all 
faith in majorities must disappear, and what in that 
case is to become of a great many things besides Mr. 
Irving’s reputation, from the Crown downwards, is a 
matter of acute uncertainty. But here a test formulated 
by Mr. Ruskin may be conveniently applied. If a 
majority consists of persons who, individually, are more 
likely to reason sensibly and to understand the subject in 
hand than not, then the force of numbers is also the force 
of intelligence. We believe it is manifest, not simply 
from what we have written, but from the knowledge of 
everybody who has any experience of the playgoing 
world, that Mr. Irving has a majority of this character 
at his back. It is no secondary rank which public 
opinion has accorded to him. He is accepted as the 
most original actor of his time; he has erected a new 
standard of histrionic power, and he has given new life 
and colour to some of the most difficult of the creations 


of our great poet. If all this does not prove that he 
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possesses genius which entitles him to take his place in 
the line of great actors, we do not know, and we do 
not believe anybody does, what genius means. 








CHAPTERS ON HISTRIONIC ART. 





X.—VARIETY. 


O judge from modern acting, one would say that it 
was the business of dramatists only to create 
characters, and that the whole functions of the player 
were to utter the words, and obey the stage directions 
written for him. It is a common reproach to say of an 
actor he is always the same. Yet how few on the stage 
could repel the charge. They will, indeed, declare, 
“Oh! there is a marked difference between my King 
and my Constable.” True; but the difference is not 
due to them, but to the author of the respective parts. 
The fact that any habitué of the theatres can, on 
entrance, at once identify, not merely by voice, but by 
appearance, the leading actors before him, is signifi- 
cant. No doubt an actor or actress of eminence, whose 
familiar voice alone at the wings excites the ap- 
plause of the audience, feels gratified, but the very 
recognition is often a reproach. Voice, force, man- 
ner, and attire can all be altered, yet the change 
from the real to the fictitious personage is seldom 
more than that which the “dresser” can effect. Toa 
great extent this must always have been so. Neither 
Kemble nor Liston, probably, could disguise his 
identity for a moment under the most ample cloak or 
ludicrous wig. To change voice: and demeanour, of 
course, requires far more ingenuity and pains than to 
change clothes. It is, however, not impossible, and 
therefore we may be permitted to wonder why so few 
actors have enterprise enough to attempt it. But let 
us first offer an observation or two on the art of making- 
up. That it is by no means obsolete occasional suc- 
cesses in it demonstrate. The wonderful fidelity with 
which certain members of the Court Theatre imitated 
the outward appearance of three eminent politicians, 
drew upon them what may be termed the compliment 
of a prohibition from head-quarters, and other resem- 
blances and facial changes now and then excite the 
admiration of the town. Nevertheless, as a general 
rule, slight pains are taken and skill shown in “ making- 
up ” the countenance, although a little artistic delinea- 
tion might endow an actor with an almost infinite 
variety of features. The make-up of the face is often 
far too coarse. Actors misapply the principles of 
scene-painting to their physiognomy. But the well 
painted canvas seems effective from all parts of the 
house, while the actor wishing to look rosy to the 
“Gods” is apt to look ruddled to the stalls. We 
doubt whether the admirable performance of Mr. David 
James in his perennial part would be a jot less amusing 
if the hue of his features were not so fiery. We are 
sure that Mr. Clarke’s clever impersonation of Major 
Wellington de Boots is unaided, and even impaired 
by vermillion whiskers. The manner in which our 
low comedians rely on the effect of impossible costume 
shows want of faith in their own natural ability. 
But even actors such as Mr. Hare, who “ make-up” 
most thoughtfully and therefore artistically, being 
unable to see themselves as others see them—that is 
from the other side of the footlights — sometimes 
exaggerate their lines and colours. Great credit is due 
to Mr. Irving for his avoidance of this fault. He 


“ makes-up” really well, and his dual appearance in the 
Lyons Mail is admitted to be quite a triumph of dis- 
From an actress much sacrifice of comeliness . 


guise. 











or personal appearance cannot reasonably be expected. 
She will rather add beautifying touches to the lips and 
eyes than wrinkles to the cheek and brow. Those 
touches are, however, not unfrequently too bold, and 
the effect more displeasing than she fancies. But our 
“leading ladies” at the best theatres have the good 
taste to mitigate the horrors of the crimson-pasted 
mouth and henna-coloured eyes which vex us in France 
or in bold burlesque. Actresses would be wise to culti- 
vate some untheatrical and candid friend whom they 
might send to the front dress-rehearsals to report on 
their appearance from the spectators’ point of view. 
Doubtless they are so. We have seen very few 
feminine faces—save, perhaps, in parts of witches— 
“ made-up” for purposes of disguising the identity of 
the owner. Surely it could be sometimes done without 
detriment, and if so, would be an experiment worth 
trying. Men can “ make-up” to look like somebody 
else more handsome than themselves. Women might 
also, at least in a few cases, “ make-up ” to 
resemble others of their sex scarcely less attractive. 
Unless an alteration of expression is effected, no 
elaboration of dress will conceal the individuality 
of the actor. The costumes on the stage are now 
so well appointed, correct, and indeed beautiful, 
that save as regards the eccentricities of farceurs, 
which we have above deprecated, they are beyond 
criticism. The scene-painters and costumiers of the 
day are perfect in their art; would that we could say 
the same of those to whom they were once subordinate. 
A good “ make-up ” goes far to remove the difficulty a 
spectator feels in imagining that one personage only is 
playing, viz., the creature of the dramatist, while two 
appear, namely the characters of the play and the well- 
known actor whose identity cannot be forgotten. But 
more change than that of mere appearance is needed to 
produce this desirable effect. The natural characteristics 
of the actor should be put aside for others. The tones 
of the voice are susceptible of great variety, the manner 
of utterance and accustomed attitudes can also be 
changed with study and care. To invent a 
new voice or peculiar demeanour for an abstract 
personage may be beyond the imaginative powers 
of ordinary players. They need not, however, be 
severely taxed if the powers of observation were exer- 
cised. The surrounding world affords plenty of 
examples of varied styles of speech and manner which 
can be imitated. Persons are often met in private 
society, who, without any assistance from “ make-up,” 
faithfully reproduce the peculiarities of others, and 
cause much amusement thereby. This talent for 
mimicry is rather deficient on the stage. The drollest 
actors of the day owe their fame to some one funny 
mannerism, either natural or affected, which they 
never endeavour to exchange for others. It is remark- 
able that they fail to perceive that greater versatility 
would bring them more renown. Just as an artist or 
author looks about him for men to depict or describe, 
so an actor, with perceptive faculties and a sense of 
humour, might study and adopt the idiosyncracies of 
peculiar individuals. What a laudable desire it would 
be for a celebrated player to wish not to be recognised 
throughout a whole scene or play! Such a desire 
might be fulfilled by practice of what really are the 
first principles of his art, and the attainment would 
bring unusual fame. 








PLAY-HOUSE PROFITS IN AMERICA. 


CCORDING to the New York Sun, there is a strong desire 
existing among the managers of American theatres to reduce 

the remuneration of the actors. No concerted action has been 
taken, nor has there been any general consultation, but the 
feeling is shared alike by all of them, An unprecedentedly dull 
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season, the constantly growing expenses of theatrical entertain- 
ments, and the exactions of the successful players, have together 
brought about what may sooner or later be an effective reaction, 
and is just now an urgent protest. One or two of the minor 
theatrical papers, which are supposed to be published in the 
interest of the managers, have of late foreshadowed this protest 
in cautious articles. 

Whether or not actors are overpaid, as is popularly believed, 
is a question in the discussion of which much may be said on 
both sides. Without entering into that discussion, it may be 
interesting to give a few facts relative to salaries and profits in 
America, particularly as the wildest notions get abroad with 
regard to the matter, and very many absurd statements are con- 
stantly made. It must be said in advance that the star and 
jobbing systems, as they are called, have utterly destroyed any- 
thing like a graded remuneration based upon skilled merit. 
What were formerly called “ lines of business” in a theatre were 
the necessary divisions of personal talent into so many classes, 
and they were rated with something like regularity. “A leading 
man,” an “ old man,” and a “ walking gentleman” had a certain 
market value, and the safe and proper way to increase his salary 
was for the actor to adopt a higher line of business. This was 
before the days of premeditated runs, and, consequently, be- 
fore such a thing as engaging actors for the run of a piece 
was thought of. The soubrette, be she only a novice, who now 
makes a hit in a new piece by her good looks, her physical 
adaptability to ths part, or by the exertions of her friends, is 
not content to remain a soubrette in the stock. She isa star at 
once. A glance at the salaries paid to well-known actors in New 
York will show how variable is the scale, and it will also serve 
to correct the popular error that the most trustworthy and ex- 
perienced players command the largest price. Here is a few of 
the names taken from the weekly salary lists direct:—Mr. 
John Gilbert, 175 dols.; Mr. Montague, 260 dols.; Miss Effie 
Germon, 100 dols.; Mr. George Holland, 40 dols.; Miss Rose 
Coghlan, 175 dols.; Miss Katherine Rogers, 175 dols.; Mdme. 
Ponisi, 75 dols.; Mr. Ed. Holland, 40 dols.; Mr. O’Neil, 125 dols.; 
Miss Fanny Morant, 140 dols.; Mr. Charles Thorne, 200 dols. ; 
Mr. Charles Fisher, 125 dols.; Mr. Stoddart, 125 dols.; Mr. 
Davidge, 100 dols.; Mr. Harry Becket, 200 dols.; Mr. McKee 
Rankin (when in stock), 80 dols.; Miss Clara Morris (when at 
Daly’s), 200 dols.; Mr. Coghlan (when at Daly’s), 350 dols. ; 
Miss Maud Harrison, 60 dols.; Miss Dora Goldthwaite, 60 dols. ; 
Miss Linda Dietz, 60 dols.; and Miss Bijou Heron, 30 dols. 
The weekly salary list at Wallack’s theatre is about 2,600 dols. 
The Union Square list is about the same, but this includes 
orchestra, supernumeraries, scenic artists, &c. Mr. Morton, the 
scene-painter at the Union Square, gets 85 dols. weekly. Mr. 
Roberts, when at Daly’s, got 100 dols. The gas bill at these 
theatres runs from 80 to 100 dols. per week. At Booth’s it goes 
up to 175 dols. The theatrical advertising and printing of a first- 
class house is never less than 350 dols., and often exceeds 
400 dols. a week. The rent, licence, and incidental expenses of 
box-office, ushers, &c., so far increase the sum total that Mr. 
Wallack avers that he cannot raise his curtain for less than 
600 dols. All this is exclusive of royalties paid on plays. Mr. 
Palmer, of the Union Square, says it has cost his theatre 
12,000 dols. a year for plays. 

From the above list it is possible to average the salaries given 
in what still retain the names of lines of business, it being ob- 
served that the out-of-town prices are much less :— 


AVERAGE SALARIES, 


In the city. Elsewhere. 
Leading men ........+.+.+.dols, 200, dols. 75 
First juvenile men............ 125.00 50 
Old men.......... Ce dnswee-s . 150.00 40 
Character ...... peewee eeeeee 125.00 75 
Low comedian ........+++++. 175.00 50 
Leading woman..........s00. 175.00 50 
Juvenile woman ............ 125.00 50 
Old woman..........6. seeees 125.00 40 
Soubrette ........00. socecce Ce 85 
Utility ME slewiddicateeclew ese. 930.00 25 
Walking gentleman ..... «eee 30,00 25 
Utility woman .............. 30.00 20 
Walking ladies .............- 50.00 30 
WE os oikoso6 + eoncd ose 8.00 5 
Supers Coe e eee eereeereeeeee 8,50 —_ 





The absence of relative graduation in the two columns may be 
explained in part by the fact that the first column is obtained 
from the city theatres, and the second from the dramatic agencies. 
It is, however, no part of our duty to reconcile them. The 
figures give weight to the managerial complaint that certain lines 
are overpaid, and the same list will doubtless substantiate the 
claim of certain actors that they are underpaid. Anything like 
proportionate grading is not seen. 

In the stock theatre the risk is all with the manager. If his 
expenditures are 700 dols. a night, and his receipts, owing to 
a bad play or to stormy weather or strong rival attractions, are 
only 500 dols. a night, he loses 1,200 dols. a week. But, even in 
the most disastrous seasons, he seldom fails to pay his people. The 
moment a player passes into the full-fledged star the risks 
begin. No security can be given that he will make a_for- 
tune, for he must play on sharing terms. For instance, 
Miss Eytinge, now playing at the Broadway, receives one- 
half of the receipts, let us say, after 300 dols. a night are 
taken in. The house will hold 1,000 dols. nightly, and that gives 
her 450dols. per night. But, if the business only averages 
300 dols. a night, she is playing to a “dead loss.” Sharing terms 


vary with each city. The following list gives a correct view of 
the variation :— 


Boston shares nightly after ........ dols. 300 todols. 350 
Philadelphia shares nightly after .. 300 to 350 
Pittsburgh shares weekly after .... 1,600 
Cleveland shares weekly after...... 1,620 
Cincinnati shares waa after .... 1,800 
St. Louis shares weekly after...... 1,600 to 1,800 
Memphis shares weekly after ...... 1,400 
New Orleans shares weekly after .. 1,900 to 2,100 
Baltimore shares weekly after .... 1,600 
Washington shares weekly after .. 1,600 
Brooklyn shares weekly after...... 1,800 


~- 


The past season in New York has shown an unmistakable 
desire on the part of the public for reduced prices. The cheap 
entertainments, when they have been at all worthy, have done 
the best business. Niblo’s Garden, in spite of grave predictions, 
made money with melodrama at reduced rates. And now Mr. 
Wallack’s extraordinary audiences at the Grand opera-house 
leave little room to doubt that theatrical prices elsewhere are 
much too high for the times, 





POETRY. 


There has recently appeared in the United States a new volume 
of poems by Edmund C. Stedman, probably the best of the 


younger American poets. Here is one of his songs which Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan ought to set to music :— 


I know not if moonlight or starlight 
Be soft on the land and the sea, 
I catch but the near light, the far light, 
Of eyes that are burning for me; 
The scent of the night, of the roses, 
May burden the air for thee, Sweet. 
"Tis only the breath of thy sighing 
I know, as I lie at thy feet. 


The winds may be sobbing or singing, 
Their touch may be fervent or cold, 
The night bells may toll or be ringing, 
I care not, while thee I enfold 
The feast may go on, and the music 
Be scattered in ecstasy round— 
Thy whisper, ‘I love thee! I love thee!” 
Hath flooded my soul with its sound. 


I think not of time that is flying, 
How short is the hour I have won, 
How near is this living to dying— 
How the shadow still follows the sun ; 
There is naught upon earth, no desire, 
Worth a thought, though ’t were had by a sign ! 
I love thee! I love thee! bring nigher 
Thy spirit, thy kisses, to mine ! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. B. A.—The Theatre is published on Wednesday morning, 
and should be on sale in the district you mention gt noon, 
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Bills of the lap. 


ER MAJESTY’S 
At 7, 
Adolphe Adam’s admired opera, 
THE SWISS COTTAGE (Le Chilet). 
Mr. George Power and Mr. George 
Fox; Mdlle. Héléne Crossmond. 
Musical Director and Conductor, Mr. 
Weist Hill. 
After which, the successful new ballet 
pantomime 
ROSE AND MARIE. 

800 children,. under the direction of 
Madame Katti Lanner. 
Morning performances every Wednesday 

and Saturday. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
At 7; 
BREAKING THE SPELL. 
At 7.45, 
PUSS IN BOOTS. 

Messrs. Raynors, Romaines, Furneaux 
Cook, Levite, Melford, Paul Valentine ; 
Mesdames Alice Cook, Champneys, R. Lee, 
FE. M‘Alpine, M. Pasco, K. Kearney, Nina, 
Gunniss, and Signora Cavalazzi. 


THEATRE, 








VHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
At 7, 


THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING, 
Mr. W. Terris and Miss L. Willes. 
At 7.45, 
THE WHITE CAT. 

The Vokes Family, Miss H. Coveney, 
Malle. Pitteri, Mr. F. Moreland, &c. 

Double Harlequinade. Clowns — F, 
Evans and C. Lauri. 


Morning performances every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday during the 





month of January, at 2 o’clock. 
HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7, 
HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 


Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrle, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 
Lucy Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
M. Harris, Morelli, Harrison, &c. 











LYCEUM THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BaTeMan. 


At 7, 
JUST MY’ LUCK. 


At 8, 
LYON’S MAIL. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. T. Mead, F. 
Clements, F. ease, Baling’. Pinero, R. C, 
Lyons, Archer, Huntley, &c.; Misses 

irginia Francis and Isabel Bateman. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henny Nevit1ez, Sole Lessee. 
At7 
A ROUGH DIAMOND. 


At 8, 
TURN OF THE TIDE. 

Messrs. G. W. Anson, C. Harcourt, 
Yarnold, Barsby, R. Pateman, T. G. 
Warren, Forbes Robertson, Bauer, and 
Henry Neville; Mesdames Gerard, Sophie 
Young, Leigh Murray, Hébert, Alma 
wae Florence Terry, and Mrs. John 

ood. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BAncrort). 








MaRIE 


bd 
AN UNEQUAL MATCH. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Sugden, Kemble, 
Flockton, W..Younge, Teesdale, Deane, 
Newton, Strick, Bancroft; Mesdames 
Litton, Phillips, A. Wilton, Hertz, Lee, 
Bancroft. And 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ROYAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE 


At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
A x 


t 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame ; 
Mesdames Venne, Holme, &c. 
At 9.30, 
THE RED ROVER. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley, Mitchell, &c. ; 
Mesdames Venne, Sanger, De Grey, Foster. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne. 
At 7.80, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLuinesHeapD. 














At 7.30, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 
Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, Taylor, Soutar, Fawcett, 
t 


Barnes. .15, 
FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 
Afternoon Pantomime, VALENTINE 
AND ORSON, every afternoon during 
Christmas Week, and every Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday until further 


notice, at 2,30. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’OviEy Carte, 


At 8, 
DORA’S DREAM. 
At 8.45, 
THE SORCERER. 

Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Mesdames Alice May, Giulia 
‘Warwick, H. Everard, Howard Paul. 








RoOrxAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 


At 7, 
PANTOMIME. 
At 74.5, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. S. Emery, L. Lablache, J. G. 
Shore, H. Russell, Edward George, and H. 
Sinclair; Mesdames Leighton, Billington, 
Hudspeth, A. Murray, C. Jecks, EF. 
Phillips, &c. At 10.15, 

THE ENCHANTED BARBER. 

ROBIN HOOD (Children’s Pantomime), 
this day, and every morning until Satur- 
day, Feb. 9. Commencing at 2.30. 


(GZ LOBE 





THEATRE, 
At 7, 
CRYPTO. 
At 8, 
ARTFUL CARDS, 
TRYING A MAGISTRATE, and 
SPELLING BEE. 
Messrs. J. L. Toole, Macklin, H. West- 
land, C. Collette; Mesdames I. Clifton, 
Hewitt, and Eliza Johnstone. 





RITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris, 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Edgar Bruce, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing ; Mesdames Fanny 
J a Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and E. Bruce. 





OLLY THEATRE 
Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 
ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
PEACOCK’S HOLIDAY, 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 
At 8.45, 
A NIGHT OF TERROR, 
Messrs. John Howson, Philip Day, 
Charles Ashford, Wyatt, and W. J. Hill; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, Emily Vining, Angel, Chet- 
d, Ridell, Powys, Home, Graham, 
Chorley, Hilton. 


Mr. 





OYAL COURT THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Harr. 
At 8.15, 
THE HOUSE OF DARNLEY. 
Messrs. C. Kelly, Titheradge, A. Bishop, 
R. Cathcart, Denison, and Hare; Mdlles. 
Ellen Terry, Amy Roselle, and B. Henri. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Jonn & RicHarp Dovua.ass. 


At 7, 
THE ENCHANTED PRINCE; or, 
Beauty and the Bears. 

Messrs. C. Bell, Orkins, Walter La- 
burnum, Vincent, Percival, and J. Barnum ; 
Mesdames Howes, Valckeanare, Harcourt, 
Sidonie, St. Pierre, Rayner, Montgomery, 
Neville. 

Morning performances every Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday at one o’clock. 
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Gar Basket. 


Miss NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Feb. 2nd, 1878, as Vioxa in Twelfth Night, 


Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 


has returned to town. 








ISS MARIE DE _ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Address as above, or Mr. BLacKMORE. 





M R. HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Every Evening in the Lyons Mat. 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


DION BOUCICAULT. 


M* 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 











Me: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


THEATRE ROYAL, Belfast, 
From December 24th, for three weeks. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 

follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T. S, Amory. 





R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 





MB. J. L. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 





R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8. W. 





R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 





R . ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
FARJEON 


Me. 
IN AMERICA. 


During Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s Tour in 
America, it is requested that all Letters 
and Communications be addressed to Mr. 
B. L. Fanrsron, care of Messrs. Scribner 
& Co., New York. 








Me. GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to _ savdce, 
Canada, Chicago, ittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 


Bs00ks, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Cuaries Hinp- 
Ley, Editor of “Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &e. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

*¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clatr- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.”’—Zra, 


‘*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, Sc. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
“ We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.””—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON -FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHartes Hinpiry, 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

“Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 


well worth studying, Fiving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 





different times in our socialhistory.’’—Public Opinion, 
* Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





Piscellancous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER 8T., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, wnder present management, 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 





W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 





A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
PHE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 

Conducted by Ematy Fairurvtt, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 


117 PRAED STREET, W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
saga they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
FACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the yy ie the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


¢ MPHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties ; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—<A pply 
CHARLES READE, 2, Albert-terrace 
Knightsbridge. 
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WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Antiseptic Detergent, Disinf-ctant. The most healthful, agreesble, and refreshing Toilot Soap in 
\ the World. By its daily use, freedom trom infectious diseases is secured ; the complexion improved; pimples, 
} blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 


“In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”—The Luncet. ‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
Jour office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette, “It is 
f/ the only true antiseptic suap.”— British Medical Journal. 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


; Disinfocting. Purifying, Aperient, the only Pi'l extant possessing these threefold pr»perties. A boon to every class, They act on the Stomach, the 

Liver, and the Kidneys, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs. They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 

Breath, andare an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Pi!es). 
In Boxes, 13}d. snd 2s. 9d. exch. 

Note.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tur may ba obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norg.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith, 
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OFFICE :—81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, 


The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.”’—Shakspere. 
THE ONLY EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 


AND 


LUMBAGO, 


The best Family Paper. 
For One Penny. 





The best Paper for the Country, 


For One Penny, 


Everybody’s Paper. 
For One Penny. 








To be had of all Newsvendors. 


The best Paper for Abroad. 
For One Penny. 


For One Penny, 








The Cheapest Paper Published. 
















Sold by all 
Chemists and Wholesale 
Agents, in Bottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 


4s. 6d., and 11s. 
Depot :—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, LOWER THAMES STREET. 


SPARKLING SAUMUR MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
(CHAMPAGNE), NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 








F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W-| 1) BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 
WHITE LABEL, + ded... ‘per doz, 21/- Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 
ek! ee eS On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 





IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 








WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
ae adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
97B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 





By ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTiVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244. REGENT STREET, W 


‘‘ The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work bas consequently come into general use a8 & 
manual of vocal instruction.””"—Daily News, 
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